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him. It usually is not, when devoted people come along; but
Chesterton gives some of the reasons, in a marvelous chapter
on "The World St. Francis Found."
The end of the Dark Ages [he says] was not merely the end of
a sleep. ... It was the end of a penance; or, if it be preferred,
a purgation . . . certain spiritual diseases had been finally ex-
pelled from the system. They had been expelled by an era of
asceticism, which was the only thing that could have expelled
them. Christianity had entered the world to cure the world.
The Greeks . . . started out with the idea that if man walked
straight ahead on the high road of reason and nature, he could
come to no harm. . . . The wisest men in the world set out to be
natural; and the most unnatural thing in the world was the very
first thing they did. The immediate effect of saluting the sun
and the sunny sanity of nature was a perversion spreading like
a pestilence. ... In the Roman Empire also, long before the end,
we find nature worship inevitably producing things that are
against nature. . . .
What had happened to the human imagination, as a whole,
was that the whole world was colored by dangerous and rapidly
deteriorating passions; by natural passions becoming unnatural
passions. Thus the effect of treating sex as only one innocent nat-
ural thing was that every other innocent natural thing became
soaked and sodden with sex. For sex cannot be admitted to a
mere equality among elementary emotions or experiences like
eating and sleeping. . . . There is something dangerous and dis-
proportionate in its place in human nature, for whatever reason;
and it does really need a special purification and dedication. . . .
The modern talk about sex being free like any other sense, about
the body being beautiful like any tree or flower, is either a descrip-
tion of the Garden of Eden or a piece of thoroughly bad psychol-
ogy, of which the world grew weary two thousand years ago. . . .
It was no metaphor to say that these people needed a new
heaven and a new earth. . . . How could their case be met by
looking at the sky, when erotic legends were scrawled in stars
across it; how could they learn anything from the love of birds
and flowers after the sort of love stories that were told of them?
. . . We know what sort of sentimental associations are called up
to us by the phrase "a garden . . ." melancholy and innocent ro-